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Fourth Report on Activities of the 84th Congress 


The following notes on bills supplement those published 
February 18, 1956, and February 26 and May 21, 1955. 
A number of bills on various subjects were digested in 
those issues, for which space was not available in this issue 
of the Service. It may be noted that Congressional leaders 
are endeavoring to adjourn by July 15. 


Campaign Contributions and Expenses 

The Senate leaders, Lyndon B. Johnson, Texas, and 
William F. Knowland, California, with over 60 other Sen- 
ators as co-sponsors, have introduced S. 3308, a bill to 
revise the present laws governing expenditures for elec- 


tion campaigns and contributions to campaigns. The bill is - 


referred to the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
Theodore Francis Greene, Rhode Island, chairman. 

From the Attorney General down there seems to be 
general agreement in Washington that evasion of current 
laws is easy. The Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions of the above Committee summed up hearings held 
in 1955 by stating that the testimony “demonstrates clearly 
the woefully inadequate character of existing federal laws 
concerning corrupt practices in elections and the conse- 
quent need for realistic, workable legislation.” 

S. 3308, with its wide bi-partisan sponsorship, would 
provide, among other things, for the following: 

Permission to a contributor to deduct as non-taxable 
sums given for political campaigns, if verified under pre- 
scribed regulations, to the extent of $100 per person per 
taxable year, when filing income tax return. (The purpose 
is to attract “the small contributor.” ) 

A limit of $15,000 on the campaign-expenses of a can- 
didate for a seat in the House of Representatives, or, an 
alternate limit of an amount obtained by multiplying 20 
cents by the total votes cast in any election in the district 
in the preceding year for all candidates for the particular 
office. 

For a candidate for the Senate or for the office of rep- 
resentative-at-large, a limit of $75,000 for campaign ex- 
penses ; or an amount equal to that obtained by multiplying 
20 cents by the total votes cast in any state election of the 
previous four years. (Present law sets a limit of $25,000 
on the campaign expenses of a candidate for Senator, and 
one of $5,000 on those of a candidate for Representative. ) 

Every individual making a contribution or an expendi- 
ture in excess of $5,000 in a calendar year for the pur- 
pose of influencing an election would be required to file 


a statement showing all such contributions or expenditures 
“in sufficient detail to accurately identify them. . . .” (Un- 
der present law an individual may not contribute more 
than $5,000 to any one candidate or political committee.) 

No national political committee could receive contribu- 
tions or make expenditures in an amount greater than 
that obtained by multiplying 20 cents by the total votes 
cast for all candidates for President in any one of the 
three previous elections. (Present law provides that no 
political committee shall receive contributions or make ex- 
penditures of more than $3,000,000 during a calendar 
year. S. 3308 would thus permit a much higher limit.) 

The new bill is being defended for its “realism,” or, in 
other words, for frank recognition of the high costs of 
campaigning. It is also being opposed by those who are 
doubtful that the means proposed are adequate for dealing 
with the current situation. 


Technical Cooperation 


The President’s recommendations with respect to for- 
eign aid included the following specific items, regarding 
appropriation of funds for technical cooperation programs 
(also called “technical assistance” and “Point Four”) : 

For the United States program of technical cooperation 
$140,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, the 
same as the appropriation previously made for the current 
fiscal year. (This program was interpreted in this SERvIcE, 
March 3, 1956.) 

For the United Nations Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance (also called “multilateral” technical as- 
sistance), $15,500,000 for the next fiscal year, the same 
as the appropriation made for the present fiscal year. 

For technical assistance through the Organization of 
American States, $1,500,000 for “fiscal ’57,” the same as 
was provided for “fiscal ’56.” 

Bricker Amendment 

On March 7, the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
reported favorably the latest version of the proposed 
Bricker Amendment (S.J.Res.1), accepting the language 
prepared by Senator Dirksen of Illinois. The important 
provision of the Resolution now reads: 

“A provision of a treaty or other international agree- 
ment which conflicts with any provision of this Constitu- 
tion shall not be of any force or effect.” 

There have been a number of previous wordings of the 
measure proposed by John Bricker, Ohio, for the purpose 
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of limiting the treaty-making powers of the President and 
the Senate. Senator Bricker has stated that the Dirksen 
substitute has his wholehearted support. 

Public discussion of the new wording has centered on 
the words “any provision of.” May a treaty become valid 
only if it is upon a matter specifically mentioned in the 
Constitution ? 

Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., Missouri, a member 
of the Committee, who voted against reporting the Reso- 
lution favorably, has commented that the present wording 
might be so interpreted as to interfere with the President 
“in his conduct of foreign relations.” 

Mr. Bricker’s earlier proposals, having the same inten- 
tion as his latest endeavors, were considered at length in 
this Service, April 18, 1953. It is understood at this writ- 
ing that the Democratic leaders do not plan a floor debate 
on the Resolution at this session. 


UNICEF 


The executive branch of the federal government has 
recommended to the Congress that the contribution of the 
United States to the United Nations Children’s Fund for 
1957 be $10,000,000. The recommendation was included 
in the Mutual Security program submitted to Congress 
on March 19. A bill, H.R. 10,082, includes this and many 
other items. The amount asked for UNICEF is 3 per cent 
above what has been voted for 1956. The executive branch 
has also recommended that the contribution of the United 
States be limited to 55 per cent of the total contributions 
of all the governments giving money to the agency. 


Funds for I.L.0. 


- On April 19, the Senate passed and sent to the House 
an appropriation bill, providing funds for continuation of 
membership in the International Labor Organization, but 
containing a rider proposed by John W. Bricker, Ohio, to 
the effect that U. S. contributions will be held at the 
present $1,750,000 per year so long as the I.L.O. admits 
to its sessions representatives of employers and employes 
from the Soviet Union or other Communist nations. If 
these persons are excluded, there is a possibility that the 
U. S. contributions will be increased, up to a certain per- 
centage of the total contributions from all nations, There 
has lately been much controversy over I.L.O. representa- 
tives, and opposition to the participation of employers and 
employes from Communist nations appears to have been 
led by the Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. A num- 
ber of spirited defenses of I.L.O.’s present procedure have 
also been made recently, including one issued April 5 by 
the Subcommittee on Economic Life of the Catholic As- 
sociation for International Peace which strongly recom- 
mends that the U. S. continue to participate in the I.L.O., 
alleging that U. S. withdrawal would aid the Communists. 


More Pay for Youths in Military Training 


The President has signed a bill which provides that 
youths taking military training for six months, prior to 
service in the reserve forces, shall receive pay of $78.00 
a month, compared with $50.00 a month as previous law 
provided. The legislation was apparently designed in order 
to attract more young men into the new military service 
program. 


Consumer Protection 


The House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce has held public hearings on H.R. 4475, a bill which 


would provide that no food processor could introduce new 
chemicals into foods without specific authority from the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. This bill 
was introduced by Representative James J. Delaney, New 
York. The chairman of the Committee is J. Percy Priest, 
Tennessee. 


Mergers 


The House has approved H.R. 9924, a bill which would 
require parties to a proposed merger of corporations hav- 
ing combined assets of over $10,000,000 to file a notice 
with both the Department of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission. Either of these agencies would then have 90 
days during which to seek court action for purposes of 
preventing the merger. The penalty for violation would 
be a fine of from $5,000 to $50,000. In the Senate, the 
bill is in the hands of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
James O. Eastland, Mississippi, chairman. 

In his 1956 Economic Report, President Eisenhower 
requested legislation requiring notice of intention to merge 
corporations. Stanley N. Barnes, assistant attorney gen- 
eral in charge of the anti-trust division of the Department 
of Justice, testified at hearings in support of the above 
measure. The bill, H.R. 9924, would not change existing 
law with respect to illegal mergers. It would simply en- 
able the agencies of the federal government to act more 
promptly than at present. For example, an amendment in 
1950 of the Clayton Act would make illegal a merger the 
effect of which is “substantially to lessen competition.” 
Enforcement of the provision has been hampered by legal 
uncertainties. According to numerous published state- 
ments, mergers are proceeding at a rapid rate, and many 
persons have expressed concern because of the trend. 


Immigration 


Representative Francis E. Walter, Pennsylvania, has 
introduced H.R. 10087 (referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, Emanuel Celler, N. Y., chairman), a bill pro- 
viding that unused visas under the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953 remain available indefinitely after the Act expires 
on December 31, 1956. The Act of 1953 provided for ad- 
mission of 209,000 persons, but because of the adminis- 
trative difficulties it has been estimated that many persons 
eligible would not be admitted. 

Senator Arthur V. Watkins, Utah, sponsors four bills 
(S. 3167, S. 3168, S. 3169, S. 3170), which would im- 
plement the numerous recommendations made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in a special message, February 8, 1956, 
for sweeping changes in the immigration laws, including 
drastic revisions of the quota system. He recommended, 
for example, that the total number of immigrants eligible 
to be admitted under quota be 220,000 annually, instead 
of 154,000 as at present. He also asked that the quotas for 
various nationals be allocated upon a formula based on 
population in 1950, compared with 1920 under present law. 


School Construction 


For a digest of pending bills on federal aid for school 
construction, see this Service, February 18, 1956. 


Extension of Public Assistance 


Several bills have been introduced to implement recom- 
mendations of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare with respect to extension of federal responsibility 
for public assistance. These are: 

S. 3139, introduced by Edward Martin, Pennsylvania ; 
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referred to Committee on Finance, Harry Byrd, Virginia, 
chairman. 

H.R. 9091, introduced by Daniel Reed, New York, and 
H.R. 9120, introduced by Jere Cooper, Tennessee; both 
referred to Committee on Ways and Means, Mr. Cooper, 
chairman. 

These measures would, among other things, provide 
that the federal government would share with the states 
on a dollar-for-dollar basis the cost of medical care paid 
for by the states for persons eligible to receive Old Age 
Assistance, under the terms of the Social Security Act of 
1935, as amended. If this provision is adopted, a measure 
of medical care would be provided for the low-income 
people who have proven their need for Old Age Assistance 
(not to be confused with Old Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance). The bill sets a maximum figure for federal funds. 
This is an average of $6.00 a month per adult recipient 
and $3.00 a month per child recipient. 

These bills also include provision for federal aid to the 
states for training of public welfare personnel for work 
in public assistance agencies. 


Compulsory Inspection of Poultry 

A labor union, the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, is urging an amend- 
ment to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, providing for 
compulsory inspection of poultry in interstate and foreign 
commerce, so as to prohibit the movement “of unsound, 
unhealthful, diseased, unwholesome, or adulterated poultry 
or poultry products.” The purpose of the legislation is to 
apply to poultry the provisions presently applicable to beef 
and pork. One of the task forces of the latest Hoover 
Commission has called attention to the fact that poultry 
has been overlooked in the federal meat inspection process, 
and it has recommended inspection. Representative J. 
Percy Priest, Tennessee, sponsors H.R. 8599, a bill to 
carry out the recommendation. It is referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of which Mr. 
Priest is chairman. 


Rural Public Library Service 

The House Committee on Education and Labor has 
reported favorably H.R. 2840, a bill “to promote the fur- 
ther development of public library service in rural areas.” 
The bill would authorize an appropriation of $7,500,000 
a year for a five-year period. The money would be allotted 
to the states in the following manner: Each state would 
receive a basic allotment of $40,000 a year. The balance 
of the appropriation would be divided among the states on 
the basis of their rural population, compared with the 
rural population of the United States. The allotment for 
each state would have to be matched by states wishing to 
cooperate in the program, on the basis of the per capita 
income of the state, compared with the national income 
per capita. 
Programs for Low-Income Farmers 

Officials of two Departments have requested appro- 
priations to implement programs designed to give tech- 
nical assistance to low-income farmers who wish to remain 
in farming, and to those who wish to leave it for other 
vocations. James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, has 
asked the House Appropriations Committee for $890,000; 
and the Department of Agriculture has asked for $3,000,- 
000. The Committee was told that there are about 1,000,000 
farmers with incomes of less than $1,000 per year, and 
that they are mainly in 1,000 counties. 
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Conservation 


An approach to the farm problem in terms of broad 
conservation programs, including improvement of the 
habitat of wildlife, retention of certain wetlands, develop- 
ment of lands for recreation, etc., would be provided in 
H.R. 8914, introduced by Henry S. Reuss, Wisconsin. 
Farmers on family-type farms would be paid for taking 
cropland out of production up to $2,000 per year for ap- 
proved conservation programs, and up to $1,000 per year 
for conservation civil defense programs. The bill is re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture, Harold Cooley, 
North Carolina, chairman. 

Housing 

Senator Homer E. Capehart has introduced S. 3302, the 
proposed Housing Act Amendments of 1956, embodying 
the following: 

Authority to contract for 70,000 units of low-rent public 
housing over a two-year period. This is in accord with 
President Eisenhower’s recommendation. 

Liberalization of terms under which the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration insures loans made by banks and other 
lending agencies for home repair and improvement; and 
further authorization of public loans for college housing. 

From the Democratic side has come a bill, S. 3158, in- 
troduced by Herbert H. Lehman, New York, which would 
authorize contracts for 200,000 units of public housing 
per year for three years; and would broaden the term 
“elderly families” and authorize steps to provide more 
housing for senior citizens. 

From the same party comes H.R. 9881, sponsored by 
Albert Rains, Alabama, and others that would emphasize 
provisions for low-cost housing for the senior citizens. 
This bill would authorize an initial fund of $250,000,000 
to provide financing by non-profit agencies of housing for 
the elderly. 

The Senate bills on housing are being considered by 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, J. W. Fulbright, 
Arkansas, chairman. In the House, the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency is Brent Spence, 
Kentucky. 

Civil Rights 

A subcommittee of the House Committee on the Judici- 
ary approved two civil rights bills, introduced by Emanuel 
Celler, New York, chairman of the Committee. They are: 

H.R. 259, a bill which would make it a federal right 
to be free from lynching, and provide federal penalties 
for persons participating in lynching. It would also pro- 
vide penalties for state, federal, or local officers failing 
through neglect to prevent a lynching. 

H.R. 627 is entitled “Civil Rights Act of 1955” and 
would establish a federal commission of five persons on 
civil rights; would create a civil rights division in the 
Department of Justice; would authorize appointment of 
a Joint Congressional Committee on Civil Rights. 

On April 9, Herbert Brownell, Jr., the Attorney Gen- 
eral, submitted the Eisenhower Administration’s propos- 
als for civil rights legislation. These included establishment 
of a commission with power to subpoena witnesses for the 
purpose of investigating denials of the right to vote and 
“unwarranted economic pressure” on persons because of 
color, race, or religion. Also recommended was creation 
of a civil rights unit in the Department of Justice, and a 
series of recommendations enlarging the powers of the 
Department of Justice in actions involving interference 
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with the right of franchise. As this issue went to press, the 
committee had just given approval to the Brownell recom- 
mendations. 


Proposal for Civil Defense 

H.R. 5943, sponsored by Representative Abraham J. 
Multer, New York, and eight other congressmen from that 
state, would create within the Department of Defense a 
Department of Civil Defense, with a Secretary who would 
have equal rank with the executives of the military depart- 
ments of Army, Navy, and Air Force. It would abolish 
the present Civil Defense Administration, and transfer 
all its functions, records, etc., to the new Department. 

The bill would also authorize the Department of De- 
fense to make studies concerning the extent to which it 
may be feasible to provide manpower for civil defense 
through the selective service system. 

The bill is referred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, Carl Vinson, Georgia, chairman. No action is ex- 
pected this session. It is understood that many mayors 
of cities of the U. S. favor the bill. 


“Social Security for Children” 


On June 14, 1955, Richard L. Neuberger, Oregon, made 
a speech in the Senate on the above subject, when he in- 
troduced S. Res. 109, a measure which would provide for 
appointment of a Senate committee “for careful study and 
examination of the operation and effectiveness of the 
Family Allowances program of Canada.” The Senator 
noted that Canada had for 10 years had its system, pro- 
viding for monthly payments to parents and guardians 
of children under 16 years of age. The schedules of pay- 
ment provide for $5.00 a month for a child under 6 years 
of age; $6.00, aged 6 to 10; $7.00, aged 10 to 13; $8.00, 
aged 13 to 16. The Senator stated that Mrs. Neuberger 
and he had been impressed with the operations of the 
system on their travels throughout Canada. The annual 
federal expenditure in Canada has been about $350,000,- 
000, stated the Senator. In the U.S.A., it would cost about 
$3,500,000,000. The Senator called for study in the U.S.A. 
of Canada’s “enlightened social experiment.” The Resolu- 
tion is referred to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, Lister Hill, Alabama, chairman. 


School Milk Program 


A bill, H.R. 8320, providing for expansion of the school 
milk program, has passed both Houses. It would extend 
the program through June 30, 1958, and increase from 
$50,000,000 to $60,000,000 the amount that may be used 
for the program in “fiscal 1956,” and authorizes $75,000,- 
000 for the year following. It extends the school milk 
program from public and private schools to child care 
centers, nursery schools, settlement houses, summer camps, 
and other non-profit agencies. The origin of the school 
milk program was interpreted in this Service, March 


26, 1955. 
Expenditures of Lobbyists 


In 1955, registered lobbyists in Washington spent, ac- 
cording to their official reports, a sum large enough to pay 
the salary of every member of the Senate, and 40 per cent 
of the members of the House. The Lobby Registration 
Act requires the registration of persons whose principal 
purpose is that of influencing legislation and who work 
directly with Congress in the process. These persons must 
also state the types of legislation in which they are inter- 


ested. The reports of these persons to Congress are pub- 
lished from time to time. 

The National Association of Electric Companies in- 
dicated that it spent over $114,000 in 1955 to influence 
Congressional action, the largest amount reported. Twen- 
ty-six organizations reported each spending over $50,000 
in 1955, and these accounted for over one-half of the ap- 
proximately $4,000,000 reported. Among them were the 
AFL, the CIO, the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Association of American Railroads, the Southern 
States Industrial Council, the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association. It is often remarked in Wash- 
ington that because of the lack of precise standards in 
reporting, organizations tend to report to Congress in 
varying ways on their expenditures. It is entirely probable 
that when reports are made, some organizations put a 
rather strict construction on the terms and do not report 
all expenditures for what is commonly called lobbying. 


Church Policy and Individual Attitudes 


The resolutions of the Protestant Episcopal Church on 
a number of social issues are “more liberal” than the 
attitudes of a sample of the laity, Charles Y. Glock and 
Benjamin B. Ringer state in a paper, “Church Policy and 
the Attitudes of Parishioners on Social Issues,” in Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, New York, April, 1956. Nine 
public issues, on which the Episcopal Church passed reso- 
lutions, were included in the study. It is stated that “the 
Episcopal Church has a long tradition of concern with the 
social and economic problems of society.” The official 
positions of that Church were compared with the attitudes 
of both clergy and laity. Among the findings: 

“..In supporting social change, the church must pro- 
ceed cautiously lest its stand offend the collective senti- 
ments of its parishioners. This danger is most acute on 
issues which bear directly on the distribution of power 
in society, such as war, labor, government control and the 
political role of the church. On these issues parishioners 
have definite convictions and their self-interest is clearly 
identifiable. As a result, the church seeks to avoid a head- 
on collision with the collective will of the laity on these 
issues. It treads softly and resorts to equivocality in its 
pronouncements. At the same time it does not identify 
completely with parishioner sentiment but includes in its 
pronouncements reference to the normative principles 
which an issue involves, . . . The church’s social policy, 
then, depends on the nature of the issue and the state of 
sentiment among parishioners. . . . It must compromise 
its policy and accommodate itself to the views of its pa- 
rishoners. .. . 

“Ministers’ attitudes clearly tend to reflect church policy. 
... As might be expected, there is a tendency, although 
it does not hold true in all cases, for ministers to differ 
least among themselves on issues on which church policy 
is partisan and to differ most among themselves on issues 
on which church policy is equivocal. Where the church 
has made up its mind, so have the ministers; where the 
church is equivocal, so are the ministers.” 

The study on which much of the article was based was 
made by the Department of Christian Social Relations of 
the National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in collaboration with the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, Columbia University. A report on another aspect 
of the study was summarized in this Service, October 
8, 1955. 
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